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TECHNOLOGY 


Beach Sands 


Powdered blackstrap molasses 
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Made Hard 


combined with 


bunker fuel oil or asphalt, depending on availability, makes 
sandy surfaces suitable for heavy equipment. 


> KBLACKSTRAP MOLASSES and bunker 
principal ingredients of a 
make 
sands hard enough for the passage of heavy 
future amphibious 


fuel oil are the 


newly developed binder to beach 


military equipment in 


landings. Asphalt can be used instead of 


the oil. 
At a 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


conference on soil stabilization at 


Cambridge, Mass., the development of this 
known as Plasmofalt, was de 
scribed by George W. Rappleyea of the 
Tropical Agricultural Research Laboratory, 
Southport, N. C 
under contract with the U 


binder, now 


, where the work was done 
S. Marine Corps. 
The use of molasses as a stabilizer is not 
1910, the U. S. Depart 
Agriculture constructed an experi 


new, he stated. In 
ment ol 
mental road in Newton, Mass., using mo 
lasses as a binder. The road was a failure 
being soluble in water, 


rain. 


because the molasses, 


washed away during the first heavy 
He referred also to experimental work in 


} 


India during the 1936-38 period in which 


the binder was a polymerized mixture of 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


AEC Researc 


> A 


sea;©rc h 


of 30 
Atomic Energy Com 
interfere with the 


DRASTIC cut 


funds for the 


in physics re 


mission will seriously 


sources of atomic 


materials, ScreNcE 


search for new energy, 


including atomic bomb 
Service has learned 

The AEC asked for $49,000,000 for phy 
sics research operations and new plant and 
equipment in its regular appropriation. Both 
the Senate and the House cut this to $34, 
000,000. The bill includes this ap 
propriation now 1s in conference. 

Much of the appropriation, according 
Service sources, would have paid 
function of the 
A meson 1s 


which 
to 
SCIENCI 
for investigation into the 
meson in the fission of atoms. 
thought to be a particle.” It is possible 
that 
A-bomb explosion, mesons fly out of the 


atoms. It is the belief of physicists that if 


when uranium is fissioned, as in an 


and when it is discovered how and why 
mesons fly out of atoms when they are 
divided, it will be known how to divide 
or fission many elements. 


If we can use other elements for provid 
ing atomic energy by fission, we have vast 


new sources of atomic energy. 


According to Science Service sources, 


the 30°. cut in physics research funds will 


blackstrap molasses and asphalt. 

“In the development of Plasmofalt,” he 
first 
that oil and water do not mix, and second, 
that by 
powdered molasses and a 
we could obtain quickly a composition that 
binder 


said, “we proceeded on the theory 


using a dehydrated molasses or a 


suitable catalyst 
would be insoluble in water and a 
with unusual adhesive qualities.” 

Bunker 
readily available than asphalt in most parts 
rth. 


fuel was used because it is more 


of the e: 


Developed is a Plasmofalt concentrate 
which contains a maximum amount of pow 
dered molasses, catalyst and accelerator in 
a minimum amount of fuel oil. A 55-gallon 
drum of this when sent ashore and mixed 
with 10 barrels of fuel oil from the ship's 
bunkers produces two tons of Plasmofalt 
half hour at 450 degrees 


two mixed 


when heated a 
Fahrenheit. 


with sand, gravel or crushed rock, make 42 


These tons, when 
tons of paving material, or enough to make 
a paving of 840 square yards one inch thick. 
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Funds Cut 


seriously curtail this line of research. There 
is disagreement as to the relative abundance 
of uranium, primary material for A-bombs, 
but all are agreed that ability to use other 
elements for atomic energy would be high 
ly useful. 

There is some hope that the AEC may use 
funds out of its $3,000,000,000 supplementary 
appropriation for this purpose. The Senate 
\ppropriations Committee, in reporting out 
the cut, said that the AEC may “discuss” 
with the committee the possibility of using 
supplementary funds for any functions cut 
in the regular appropriation bill. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Try to Find Taste 
Part of Maple Syrup 


> NOW THEY are trying to take the taste 
out of maple syrup and study it. 
Scientists want to find out what it is that 
makes maple syrup taste like maple syrup 
and not like something else. If they can do 
this, Dr. William L. Porter, analytical chem 
ist of the Eastern Regional Research Labo 
ratory, Philadelphia, said, perhaps farmers 


can produce better syrup and there will be 
better flavoring for maple sugar and ice 
cream. 

Dr. Porter told the 
Society’s summer analytical symposium in 
East Lansing, Mich., that maple sap from 
the tree has absolutely no maple flavor. 
This is acquired in the process of making 
he syrup. He and Dr. Charles O. Willits 
have divided both the sap and the syrup 
into three components and subdivided those 
even further. But they have not yet isolated 
the taste-causing component. 
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American Chemical 


MEDICINE 
Baby’s Arrival More 
Likely Late Than Early 


> TO EXPECTANT parents wondering 
whether the baby will be born before or 
after the date the doctor predicted: The 
baby is twice as likely to be late as early. 

This is from statistics gathered by Dr. 
Edward Liston of Palo Alto, Calif. 

Out of 1,284 consecutive babies born at 
the Palo Alto Hospital between September, 
1950 and April, 1951, only 32 arrived on 
the date set. Births were before the predicted 
date in 425 cases, late in 827. 

As to whether baby is more likely to be 
late or early when he is the first child in 
the family, Dr. Liston’s figures show this: 
More than three weeks early were two first 
.babies and five born to mothers who al 
ready had had babies. More than three 
weeks late were three first babies, six in 
the later than first baby group. 

Dr. Liston reports his study in CaLtForN1A 
MepicineE (June), official journal of the Cali 
Medical Association. 
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fornia 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Tag Sprays for Study 
Of Insect-Killing Action 


> KILLING of flies by pyrethrum sprays 
will be better understood when Gulf Oil 
scientists use a thousandth of a pound of 
radioactively tagged insecticide that they 
have just manufactured. 

One pound of the “hot” insecticide would 
cost $18,000,000. 

Grown in a hot house atmosphere con- 
taining radioactive carbon dioxide, pyre- 
thrum plants were carefully raised and their 
one to two percent of “hot” pyrethrins ex- 
tracted. This precious material will be used 
to trace the paralyzing and lethal action in 
the bodies of insects it kills. 

Discovery of synergistic chemicals that 
can step up the action of pyrethrum and 
lessen insecticide expense may result from 
the researches outlined to the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Association meet 
ing in Boston by A. C. Miller, Gulf Oil en- 


tomologist. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 
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‘Flu Virus Found Smaller 


Sizes of all viruses must be recalculated, since ‘‘best 
yet’ submicroscopic pictures show that the organisms are 
smaller than previously believed. 


See Front Cover 

> THE INFLUENZA virus is only four 
fifths the size that previous electron micro 
scope photographs have shown it. The sizes 
of all viruses, many of deadly diseases, must 
be recalculated. 

The best submicroscopic pictures, showing 
organisms and viruses in three-dimensional 
form for the first time, were presented by 
Dr. Robley Williams of the University of 
California Virus Laboratory to the Ameri 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science meeting in Corvallis, Ore. 

A new freeze-drying method immobilizes 
the smallest of living particles in a ten 
thousandth of a second. With it Prof. Wil 
liams got his new and “best yet” electron 
microscope photographs. 

The sizes and shapes of viruses will have 
to be re-evaluated. The technique may per 
mit researchers to some extent to photo 
graph viruses and other agents in the act 
of attacking cells. 


The key to the new method lies in a spe 


cial application of freeze-drying of biologi 


cal samples before photographing them. 


Biological materials must be dried before 
being photographed in the electron micro 
scope. Conventional methods require that 
water be dried out of samples. This creates 
surface tensions which squash the objects 


| 


flat and thus present them in a distorted 


form. They look larger than they are. 


Dr. Williams sprays his samples on a col 
lodion surface with an atomizer. The drop 
about a billionth of a cubic 


lets are only 


centimeter in size. His apparatus freezes 
the samples in about one ten-thousandth of 
a second, then a vacuum pump dries them 


as ice rather than liquid. 


Viruses, bacteria and other objects retain 
their true shape when thus treated. They 
cast a high shadow, in contrast to very 
limited shadows cast by the squashed ob 


jects treated conventionally. 


The contrast can be seen clearly by com 
paring the micrograph on the cover of this 
week’s Science News Letrer with the one 
shown below. The cover picture was taken 
of the harmless organism known as Rhodo 
when prepared by the 


spirillum rubrum 





AIR-DRIED MICROORGANISM—Squashed into a two-dimensional sine 


wave, by ordinary air-dried preparation, the organism shown here is used 


as a test object in a new technique for electron microscopy. 


404 


freeze-dry method, while the photograph 


below shows the same organism when 
prepared by drying in air. 

So rapid is the freeze-drying technique 
that Dr. Williams hopes to be able, by chok 
ing off biological reactions, to catch the 
reacting materials in their true relationship 
It may be possible to find at what point 
Viruses attack living cells, and see this in 
true three-dimensional form. 

The research was supported by the Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in 


New York. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
"Flu Vaccine Protects, 
Industry Test Shows 


> VACCINATION AGAINST influenza 
helped many employees of the Remington 
Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn., to escape the 
disease when an epidemic struck Bridgeport, 
It appears. 

The vaccine used contained a mixture of 
types A and B. 


Laboratory tests were not 


made to determine the exact 
ing the epidemic so Dr. C. F. Yeager of the 
company in reporting to the American Pub 
lic Health 
clusions. 

that year 


Virus caus 


Association is cautious in his con 
Most of the outbreaks of ‘flu 
(1951) in f 


different’ parts of 
were found due 


to Influenza 
\ prime virus when tests were made. 

1,952 em 
ployees not vaccinated, 183 were sick with 
influenza, 1S got the 
among the 847 who were vaccinated. This 
is an incidence of 9.4°%, in the unvaccinated 
group, compared with 1.77°% in the vac 


the country 
But the record shows that of 


while only disease 


cinated. The average number of days lost 


from work was 8.2 in the unvaccinated 
group, 8.0 in the vaccinated. 
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ENGINEERING 
Power-Line Device Reduces 
Flicker of Electric Light 


> ANNOYING LIGHT flickers, often typi 
cal of rural electric service, can be reduced 
substantially by a device de 
Institute of Elec 


meeting in 


transformer 
to the American 
Engineers 


scribed 
trical 


Minn. 


Minneapolis, 


Paul A. Cartwright, assistant professor of 
electrical engineering at the University of 
Minnesota, said the power-line device was 
known as a “line-drop compensator.” It 
works the instant a motor-driven appliance 
is switched on, virtually eliminating the 
momentary dimming of lights. 

Essentially a low-voltage auto-transformer, 
the device also will help solve other dis 
lines, he 


turbances on secondary 


said. It is simple in construction, compact, 


pe wer 


inexpensive and requires little time for main 
tenance 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
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Drug for Palsy Victims 


> A DRUG that promises to help victims 


of cerebral palsy, infantile paralysis and 
other nerve-muscle diseases by relieving 
muscle spasm is announced by Dr. Virgil 


C. Boekelheide of the University of Roches 
ter, Rochester, N. Y 


The new drug is called apo-beta-erythroi 


din t is derived from the curare-like drug, 
beta-erythroidine. Dr. Boekelheide and asso 
ciates have ilso succeeded in determining 
the chemical structure of beta-erythroidin 
a feat hailed by fellow scientists as “an in 
tellectual accomplishment of great valu 
in addition to its potential practical 
in medicn 

The erythroidin ean, found princip 
ly in Guat South America, is th 
natural sour f the drug. With the ch 


ig KNOWN, 1enusts 


AERONAUTICS 


ay be able to develop other compounds 
that will advance the treatment of disabili 
ties resulting from accidental or disease in 


‘ 


: 
jury of the nerve and muscle systems. 


The new drug developed by the Roches 
ter group, apo-beta-erythroidine has a long 
er-lasting action in relieving muscle spasm 
than other drugs used for this purpose, tests 
on laboratory animals show. 


Collaborating with Dr. Boekelheide in 


the chemical research and tesung ol the 
drug were Dr. R. Plato Schwartz of the 
School of Medicine and Dentistry and Drs. 


George Sauvage, Michael Grundon, Joseph 
Weinstock and Eugene Agnello. The chemi 


cal research is reported by the scientists 1n 
the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAI 
SOCIETY 
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Near 89,000 Planes 


> AMERICA TODAY has nearly 89,0 





urcratt registered WI tl Civil Aeronat 
t Ad rding to a re 
On Jan. 1, 1952 f 4.059 acti 
ite 150 ma l It on rec rd 
CAA, \ inistratt con 
f public and pri flying in t Un 
Strat 
Large transports may em most plentiful 
to the general public, but actually more than 
50,000 of the registered civil craft are on 
engine types. Approximately 2,709 twil 
engine, 540 four-engine and 12 tri-mot 
urcratt 
Of the tot of recorded civil 
1.253 are owned by cheduled airl 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
When was America’s first wave of migration? 
p. 411 
ASTRONOMY 


What is the brightest star to be seen in 


July? p. 407 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Against what insect pests have airplane 
hostesses been alerted? p. 411 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
What is the job outlook for chemists? p. 409 





Question Box 


Photographs: Cover and p. 403, University of California; p. 405, Marine Studios 


used commercially by 


counting plan cli 
yon-scheduled companies, private flying by 
dividuals and business organizations seems 
ise the majority of American aircraft 
\ peful note in private flying is th 


} . 1! 
crease In accidents due to stall 


pin during the last quarter of 1951. Sta 
tics compiled by the CAA show that for 

period, there w 39 stall-spin acct 
dents, compared with 113 for the same thre« 

onths of 1950. 

Two years ago approximately half the 
fatal accidents in general aviation were 
caused by stall-spins. Because of this high 
rate the CAA sent out a specially equipped 


plane to tour the country demonstrating 


improved stall recovery techniques. The de 





ICHTHYOLOGY 


How can fish drown? p. 409 


MEDICINE 


Why are leprosy victims being treated with 
the new anti-tuberculosis drug, isoniazid? p 


406 


METEOROLOGY 


What weather can be expected during the 
first half of July? p. 411 


PHYSICS 
How can X-rays be televised? p. 406 








crease in accidents trom this cause 1s 
probably due to the success of these demon- 
strations. 

A report just issued by the CAA shows 
flying into bad weather or into darkness on 
cross-country flights replaced stalls and spins 
as the primary cause of serious accidents 
during the last quarter of 1951. These 
causes account for 6.5°4, of the total acci 
dents and 40°% of the fatal accidents. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 


Copper is the only metal with a red color. 
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GENETICS 
Polio Susceptibility 
Due to Double Inheritance 


> SUSCEPTIBILITY TO infantile para! 


vsis, or poliomyelitis, may be due to having 
inherited a “double dos yf a recessive gene 
for susceptibilitv to the disease. 


poiwod mm 


twins reported by Dr. C. Nash 
t Wake Forest C lege, the Bow 
an Gray School of Medicine, Winston 
Salem, N. C., to the National Foundation 
iIVSIS In N ms York. 

Herndon ex 


Herndon 





rents might b 
iomyelitis, if they both hap 
| 


pen to carrv a hidden tendency (a recessive 


gen for susceptibility, their child might 
recel this tendency tr oth parents.’ 
The probability that any given child « 
such “carrier” parents ould be suscepubl 
Dr. Herndon calculates, would be one in 
four, with t cl rths of the chi! 
n resistant. 
In twin s Dr. Herndon found 
if one n r of a pair of identical 
vins, from a single fertilized egg, develops 
paralytic polio, the likelihood that the othe 
twin will also d lop the disease is about 
6 For t vins I t sep 
rtilized egg pt lity that th 
1 twin will iffect i nly about s 
perc This 1 percentag 
ima sec d child 1 it ily it { 
ns ce ing down with the disease. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 
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Blood Stored Safely 
For Months at -110 F. 


> THERE IS hope that human blood red 


in be stored at very low temperatures 
r long periods of tin nd stull be useful 
ng 10d 


r transfusions 
Experiments by Dr. H. A 


" Sloviter at 
I National 


Institute for Medical Research, 

London, shov that /0) ot tre ited blood 
ld at 79 degrees belo ro Centigrade 
(110 degrees below ro Fahrenheit) 1s 


nin onths. 


It il proves sauusfactory 1n hun in exp rl 


nts now in progress, the new method ts 


kpect d t ve used at least tor the preser\ 
n of red cells of rare blood groups. 

The present’ researches, which were 

pported by Runyon and American Cancet 
iety tunds through the U. S. National 
irch Council, wer vased on the dis 
ry of three years ago that glycerol 

] 1 


mixed witl 


nm subye l if itures well below 
t ing point. 1 rlycerol is removed 
n the blood after it 1s thawed out and 
tore it 1s used. The report appears in the 


Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 
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WALKING FOR AIR—The shark shown here is being given a form of 
artificial respiration. He is being “walked” by Floyd Adams of Marine 


Studios, Florida, to force water through its gills to restore normal breathing 


, 


lost during the exhausting catch. 


ELECTRONICS 


TV Scans Ocean Floor 


> TWO NEW and improved “diving” tele 


Vision cameras Spec 


Navy ror sal ige ind I ul 


Inspecting operations and by the Admiralty 
Research Laboratory for scientific studies 
soon. 

One « plet vst is scheduled for 1 
mediate delivery to the Navy. It will 
put through extensive i trials on the deey 
diving vessel Reclain 

Underwater television, which  escap 
many limitations of human divers, alread) 
has been used in England and in the United 
States. Scientists employed underwater video 


in 1947 to ev 


itom bomb tests. It was 


iluate Bikini 


' 
results of the 


used in England 


last vear in the search for the sunken HMS 
\ftrav. 
The new television cameras are to be 


housed in watertght casings capable of sink 
ing to depths of 1,000 feet. A lighting sy: 
tem attached to a stabilizing fin outside th 
ite the 


casing will illumin 70)-degree field of 


vision provided by the cameras’ wide-ang 


g 
lenses, 
. ’ - " 
Remote faciliti will permit shipboar 
viewers to change lenses for close-up pi 
" } 1 
tures, to adjust the aperture to let in t 


proper amount of light, and to focus th 
1 screens will be linked to 


| 


camera. Shipboar« 


the underwater cameras DY con pl xX, mu 


ticore cable which will transmit the camera’s 
electronic signals. 

Television cameras can work at greater 
depths and for longer periods of ume than 
can divers, and no risk of life is involved 
They can be maneuvered easily. Since the 
present pictures to shipboard viewers, less 
are eliminated. 
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curat erbal descriptions 


ENGINEERING 
Circuit Breaker 
Passes Severe Test 


tested by 


> A CIRCUIT breaker 


Electric engineers in Philadelphia passed a 


General 


short circuit test severe enough to blow 
tuses in 800.000 homes 

\ circuit breaker is a device used by 
power companies to protect their transmis 
sion lines from electrical overload just as 
fuses protect household circuits from too 


much current. 


The device was supplied the highest 
nount of short-circuit current available in 
any laberatory in the world during the tests. 
During the test two generators com 
remendous amount of 


needed for the test, 


uned to create the 


short-circuit current 
| 


which did no damage. 


1952 
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TV'ed X-Rays Spot Cancer 


Develop instrument that televises X-rays for aid in 
detecting cancer of ‘‘dense"’ parts of patient's body. It can 
also be used to test airplane parts. 


> EARLY DETECTION of cancer of the 
gastro-intestinal region will be aided by 
ise of a machine that televises X-rays, now 
under development in Chicago. 


The X-ray-television 


give sharp, clear pictures of the “dense” 


equipment — will 


parts of a patient’s insides. In order to 
examine such regions of the body now, doc 
tors have t use X-ray dosages that are 
ibout one-eighth of the maximum amount 
| can be expos ‘d without 
injury 


Using th doctors will be 


able to get a clear look through as much 


as ten inches of body tissue, yet the X-ray 
dos il nly about one one-hundredth 
of that now used. Magnihcation of images 
up to an order of 100 tmes has made it 
possible to blow up the image of a mosquito 
to the size of a grapefruit 

Th X-ray-television combination | ts 
equipped with a “memory” tube that will 
hold any picture for as long as two days 
if desired. Or the picture on the memory 
tube can be photographed. 

The instrument, developed by Dr. Robert 
I. Moon of the University of Chicago's In 
stitute of Radiobiology and Biophysics, also 
can be used test airplane parts by X-rays 
ind to keep a permanent record of such 


of airplanes are now 
ona fluoroscopic ScI n 
that must be the same size as the object 
being viewes 

X-ray-television scanning uses a_ televi 
sion-like screen of any desired size and the 
memory tube allows photographing of the 


r 
Dr. Moon uses a beam of electrons from 


lectron gun known as the 


inspected parts 


a television-type « 
Pierce gun. The beam scans a target of 
wolfram, or tungsten, where some of the 
electrons are changed to X-rays. A very 
small number of these X-rays, about one 
in 10,000, passes through a tiny pinhole 
and then through the object being ex 
amined 

In going through the object, the X-rays 
are modified, and the changes that have 
taken place tell the story of whatever is 
Moon's method, this 


by changing the 


being X-rayed. In Dr 
information is extracted 
X-rays to 


by passing them 


bursts of ultraviolet light. This 
is done through a crystal 
of calcium fluoride about four inches in di 


umeter and over two inches thick 


The pattern of the light bursts is then 
1 


picked up by a photomultiplier tube which, 


working on the same principle as the “elec 


tric eye,” changes the light pattern t elec- 


tric signals and greatly increases thet 


strength. An amplifier further steps up the 
electric signal before it is passed through 
a sorter to the television-like screen. On this 
screen the X-rayed object 1S reproduced ap 
proximately one thousand times brighter 
than with the usual fluoroscopic screen used 
now with X-rays. 

Dr. Moon is aiming at producing a focal 
spot about one four-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter at 125 kilovolts using a current 
of 100 milliamperes. He has now worked 


ly at currents of 


the instrument satisfactori 
50 milliamperes. 
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MEDICINE 


Anti-TB Drug 


> VICTIMS OF Hansen's dise: 


treatment with the new 


Se (leprosy ) 


are now getting 


anti-tuberculosis drug, isoniazid, the Leon 
ard W ood Memorial 


Foundation) announced in Washington 


(American Leprosy 
Barely two months after news of the new 
drug first broke, 13 patients in Westfort, 
Pretoria, South Africa, were given thei 
hrst dose. Another 24 patients there have 
since been started on this treatment. 
It is sull too early to say whether the new 


drug will be as successful in Hansen's d 


1S 
ease as it shows promise of being in tuber 
culosis. A report received at the Leonard 
Wood Memorial, written at the end of one 
month of trial of the drug, stated that there 
was little, if any, change in the patients’ 
condition. 

Results of use of the drug in this disease, 
however, would not be expected as quickly 
as in tuberculosis. Hansen's disease, or lep- 
rosy, takes a much longer time both to de- 
velop and to respond to treatment. 

Reason for trying the new anti-TB drug 
in Hansen’s disease is that the germs which 
cause it are somewhat like the germs which 
cause tuberculosis. What stops one may stop 
the other. Sulfones, originally developed as 
anti-TB drugs, have proved the best so far 
for leprosy, though they were not success 
ful in tuberculosis 

Trial of isoniazid for leprosy will also 
be started shortly, or may already be under 
way, in the Philippines and in Japan. The 
Westtort Insttution in South Africa, the 
Eversley Childs Sanitarium in Cebu, and 
\iser-en and Komyo-en, 


Japan, are cooperating with the Leonard 


iInstituvions at 


Wood Memorial in trials of various sul 








@ RADIO 


Saturday, July 5S, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 
“Adventures in Science,” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore, sixth Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, discusses “The Smith- 
sonian Institution.” 





PALEONTOLOGY 
Unearth Fossil Species 
At Wyoming Reservoir Site 


> TWO NEW species, a lizard and an in 
sectivore, were among the fossils collected 
on the site of the Boysen Reservoir near 
Shoshoni, Wyo. This area is now being 
combed for material of scientific interest 
before it is Hooded with water. 

The collection was made and specimens 
identified by Dr. Theodore E. White of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 
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for Leprosy 


fones and some anti-TB drugs, as reported 
News Letter, Sept. 1, 1951. 
Isoniazid is now being included in these 


in SCIENCE 


trials in which 960 patients are taking part. 

Supplies of the isoniazid have been flown 
to the Philippines, and it is being manufac 
tured in Japan. The South African trials 
are being made with supplies of isoniazid 
from the United States, England and 
Switzerland. 

\ conference of the scientists taking part 
in the trials in all three countries with 
consultants from the Leonard Wood Me 
morial is tentatively planned for late this 


summer. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 


ENTOMOLOGY 


DDT Less Popular 
With Farmers Now 


> DDT IS losing its popularity with farm 
ers as a means of checking flies, lice, fleas 
and other parasites of livestock, a commit- 
tee of the American Veterinary Medical As 
sociation reported to the meeting in Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Chlordane and lindane and other syn 
thetic chemicals are replacing DDT to : 
considerable extent, the committee found. 

Both chlordane and a_ lindane-rotenone 
compound give excellent control in treat 
Ing cattle lice, whereas DDT 1s not so satis 
factory for this purpose. 

Benzene hexachloride is now widely use 
to treat sheep and cattle mange. However 
this chemical is poisonous to livestock i 
accidentally given to them. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 
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Mars, Saturn Still Visible 


Brightest of stars to be seen during July is Vega, high 
in the eastern sky. Twenty-one stars in 88 constellations are 


rated of the first magnitude. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> FROM ITS close approach to the earth 
in early May, when it was less than 52,000,- 
000 miles away, by the middle of July the 
planet Mars will have receded to about 77, 
000,000 miles. 

Even though it is gradually dimming as 
its distance increases, Mars still shines 
brightly in the southwestern evening sky. 
Its positon Is shown on the accompanying 
maps, which indicate the appearance of the 
heavens at about 10:00 p.m. on July 1, and 
an hour earlier around the 15th (add one 
hour if you are on daylight time). 

Mars is near the border between the con 
stellations of Libra, the scales, and Virgo, 
the virgin, and its red color along with its 
brightness makes it easy to locate. 

Also in Virgo, a little to the west, is the 
other planet visible these evenings, Saturn. 
Its brightness is less than a third that of 
Mars, though it still equals a typical first 
magnitude star. At mid-July its distance 
will be some 755,000,000 miles, nearly ten 
times as far as Mars 


Spot Brightest Vega 


Brightest of the stars to be seen these 
evenings is Vega, in Lyra, the lyre, high in 
the eastern sky. Underneath it is the figure 
of Cygnus, the swan, with Deneb as the 
most brilliant star. 

In Cygnus is the group known as the 
northern cross, which is now horizontal, 
with Deneb at the northern end. This is 
divided between the maps for the northern 
and southern halves of the sky. 

Just under the star marking the southern 
end of the cross is another bird, Aquila, 
the eagle, and in it shines Altair. This star 
is third in brightness among those shown. 

The second brightest is high in the west, 
Arcturus, in Bootes, the bear driver. One 
good way of locating it is to look for the 
familiar “great dipper” in the northwest. 

As nearly everyone knows, the two stars 
Dubhe and Merak, in the bowl of the 
dipper, which is now at the bottom, are 
the pointers which show the direction (now 
toward the right) of Polaris, the pole star. 

The dipper may also be used to find Arc 
turus. All one has to do is to follow the 
urve of the handle and Arcturus is the 
hrst bright star. 

Continuing the curve still farther toward 
he south brings you to Virgo. Besides 


Mars and Saturn, which are temporary 


Visitors to it, this group has the star Spica 
as a permanent resident. 

Directly south, just above the horizon, 
stands Scorpius, the scorpion. The bright 
est star is Antares, the name of which 
means “rival of Mars,” given because of 
its red color. With the planet also visible 
a short distance to the right, it is now easy 
to compare them to see whether the ancients 
were justified when they named Antares. 


Jupiter Brighter Than Mars 


After midnight, the planet Jupiter rises 
in the east in the constellation of Aries, the 
ram. Its magnitude about July 15 is minus 
1.9, which makes it nearly five times as 
bright as Mars. 

On July 15 the innermost planet, Mercury, 
is farthest east of the sun and will remain 
in the sky a little while after sunset. Though 
this is not the time of the year for it to be 
seen best, one may be able to get a glimpse 
of Mercury as twilight is falling. A clear 
view to the west is essential to find this 
planet. 

Venus, which passed behind the sun late 
in June, is also in the evening sky just 
after sunset, but has not yet drawn far 
enough away from the sun to be seen. By 
August, however, one should be able to 
glimpse it. 

It would be interesting to watch the 
evening sky carefully around the end of 
July and early August to see when Venus 
may first be discerned. 

For quite obvious reasons the constella 
tions containing the brightest stars get most 
attention. Yet there are 88 constellations 
and only 21 stars of the first magnitude. 
Since three constellations (Orion, the south- 





ern cross and the centaur) contain two 
each, that means only 18 constellations can 
boast of a star of this brightness. Among 
the remaining 70 there are many impor 
tant groups and even the least conspicuous 
have many points of interest. 


For example, on the southern map, to 
the right of the lower part of Aquila, is 
a single star marked Scutum. In this group 
there are some 28 stars as bright as the 
sixth magnitude, which is generally con 
sidered the faintest that can be seen with 
the naked eye under the very best condi 
tions. The brightest of these, of the fourth 
magnitude, is the only one of sufficient 
brilliance to be indicated on these maps. 

The constellation of Scutum is one of a 
number that were introduced by the Polish 
astronomer Hevelius in his maps of the 
skies published in 1690. He called it Scutum 
Sobiescianum, or Sobieski’s shield, and 
with it he paid honor to the king of Poland, 
John Sobieski. 

This great hero, 
Polish army, fought against the Turks and 
after defeating them at the battle of Hotin 
was elected king in 1674. He defeated them 
again in 1683 as they were besieging Vienna, 


commander of the 


and this brought him his greatest fame. 
This, added to the fact that he was a patron 
of science and literature, makes it readily 
understandable why Hevelius placed his 
coat of arms in the sky, on his shield. 


Scutum in Milky Way 


Astronomically, Scutum, as it is now gen 
erally called, is in the brightest part of the 
Milky Way, which consists of vast swarms 
of stars. Many years ago Sir William Her 
schel estimated that within the boundaries 
of this littl group as many as 331,000 
stars could be detected. With modern in 
struments the number that could be spotted 
would be even greater. 

Then there is Corona Borealis, the north 
ern crown, which is shown high in the 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
Chemical Supplies Cancers 
With More Blood and Food 
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these changes make it possible for growing 
1Ors cancers, to rob not tissues o! 
Origi s nourishment from t loo 
ntes In normal animals, Dr. Scott and ass 
nf t ] ik in Libs . clates foun I od n ikes up 5.4 ot tl 
; 9 ody weight. In cancerous animals it mak 
a 4 n up 7.1 
y ~ ighter st ther Zubenelgenubi. These 1 n, Dr. Scott is now trying to identufy tl 
chemical that gives the cancer mor 
id later, ithern claw,” W ty sem than its share of food. If this identification 
v —_ ; uh In a pair of scales can be made, a way of destroying the chem 
pa ag” R ; present Perhaps tl hange ¢ 1t u I ical faster than the cancer can produce it 
uf g Julius Caesar, for t Romans are said t might prove effective in checking ul 
rw . P t Iding a pail growth of cancers. 
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Legend of the Crown | rc og " a" "ENGINEERING 
According to the legend, Theseus, King However, there is evidence that much Radioactive Cutting Tools 
ps the Romans Aid Research Engineers 


> RADIOACTIVE CUTTING tools used 
\thenians furt Celestial Timetable for July in research machine shops are giving de 


sign engineers clues to the wearing qualities 


I Minotaur and EST of the tools, and to the effectiveness of 
Ariadne had f M M different cutting fluids, work materials and 
= | hi to fi 15 iV « art irthest | cutting conditions. 
| a l . . tan en , , ] rt " 
of t yrinth. He married Ariadn ; +4 This was reported to the American So 
neal to t island of Nax oe iety of Mechanical Engineers meeting in 


fully deserted ‘ :, ' Cincinnati by E. J. Krabacher, research en 


» a) ’ 
\ on p ‘ved { uM gineer, M. E. Merchant, assistant director 
‘ - ; i . 
ine al ; d by Ba Mf ne of research, and Hans Ernst, director of re 
i i . I { | j 1 cs i 1 ' , 
: n stars. Aft v iets search, of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
ga } papel a = ' j 
od St d in tl k ~ nm Co. They said that the application of radio 
i , i ‘ ' y } aN ‘ i I 
lo sot ors of American Indians, t > I h a M i Venu Isotopes to tool testing seems to hold prom 
rout ' incil of chiefs around M tarthest t ise for speeding up and simplifying the 
— , ’ 
nf In t iter of the circle ther 5 process of obtaining such machine-shop data. 
‘ v i \ 4 i 
is a fain nd y said that this was ET:29 M Mercu The method permits many more measure 
evant. etandine he fe nd co I M Saturt ments to be taken in a given time and at 


t ' , M a less cost and with much less material. 


> ] y 

Basically the testing process works like 
this: Cutting tools are irradiated in a nucleat 
reactor by neutrons. The tools then are used 


Subtract , CS] t { ; 
| 4 ct Conse MS for PST on metal-working machines to cut metal. A 
, x ich the sun, | ' Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 (7Ciger counter measures the 1 ii activity of 
nd planets ap t id can hard the chips from the workpi The amount 
T] topus may change color when of the measured radioactivity is a direct 
. . the scales, « tartled, frightened or otherwise emotion measure of the rate of tool wear 
K int | mag ly aroused Since the rate of wear is essentially con 
stant throughout the tool’s life, a short test 
Virgo and Scor| ul Mars 1s wit » save paint on indoor wood, seal the  ¢an yield a reasonable estimate of the tool's 
undar! t rly part of 1 wood surface with a thin coat of fresh, white — entire life. 


na llow te dry betore painting. Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 
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Fish Can Drown 


> RESPIRATION IN fish is basically the 
same as it is in land animals, a matter of 
getting oxygen into contact with the blood 
corpuscles which will in turn get into con 
tact with the body tissues that need it. 

There are several ways in which fish can 
die for lack of oxygen. One is sheer me 
chanical interference with their normal 
mode of respiration, the ceaseless business 
of gulping water in through the mouth 
and expelling it through the gill-slits. 

If a fish has a stick thrust through mouth 
ind gills and is then dragged abnormal 
speed through the water (as small boys 
often do), it will die, and it will die of 
drowning, that ts, suffocation, because it 


can not “breathe” naturally. 


MEDICINE 


Blood-Brain 


> BABIES AND young children are more 
likely than grown-ups to have convulsions 
because they lack a blood-brain barrier. 

Evidence that this lack may be one factor 
responsible for the increased liability of 
infants and children to convulsive disorders 
comes from research by Dr. Alfred Froeh 
lich of the May Institute for Medical Re 
search of the Jewish Hospital Association, 
Cincinnati. 

The blood-brain barrier apparently devel 
ops in the course of growing up. 

Dr. Froehlich’s experiments were made 
on rats. Up to 10 days of age, he found, 
rats got convulsions when the red dye, 
acid fuchsin, was injected under the skin. 
Older rats were not affected unless the dye 
was injected into their brains. 

Bile injected into the bellies of young 
ats gave them fits but, again, older rats 
vere not affected unless the bile was in 
ected into the brain. Bile pigment, or color 


ing, can permeate the nervous system of 
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A more wholesale extermination of fish 
through de-oxygenation of water takes place 
sometimes in summer, when fish that have 
been landlocked a ‘pond or lagoon find 
the water getting too warm and at the 
same time swarming with fast-multplying 
small forms of animal and plant life. 

Fish ordinarily do not live in a green 
stagnant pool because green water 1s poison 
ous. It is because the myriads of lesser 
organisms living there snatch up every 
available molecule of oxygen for themselves, 
so that there is none left to pass through 
the gill walls and enrich the fishes’ blood 

This kind of minor tragedy of the wate: 
is relatively small-scale and unimportant, as 
compared with what the fish are eften up 
against in rivers and lakes polluted by. the 
outpourings of factories. 
polluting 
poison the fish; 


Sometimes these 
chemicals that directly 
much more often, however, they are things 


agents are 


that the swarming bacterial lite of inland 
waters can use for food. They do feed 
greedily, using up oxygen in the process 
untl again the turbid water will not sup 
port fish respiration. 

In considerable areas in the tropics, small 
lakes and sluggish rivers go nearly dry in 
the hot season, and have so littl oxygen in 
their water at all times that ordinary fish 
cannot live in them. 

Principal inhabitants in such waters are 
eatures that have 


lung-fishes, strange cr 


given up the use of gills entirely and de 
pend on air sucked into their swimbladders, 
which function as primitive lungs. When 
things get really bad these fish sink to the 
bottom, ball themselves up into mud « 
coons and sleep the summer through as 
toads and turtles sleep through our winter. 
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arrier Lack 


young rats [rom the blood but not that of 
older rats. 
Theophylline, a 


is also made synthetically, made grown-up 


chemical from tea which 


rats get convulsions from injections of the 
red dye under the skin. This tea 
is known to increase the permeability of 


chemical 


isolated blood vessels and to increase the 

ability of many tissues to take up dyes. 
Overdoses of vitamin D, Dr. 

found, made young rats less susceptible to 


Froehlich 


convulsions from the red dye and from bile. 
Theophylline countered this effect. But he 
does not suggest increasing the vitamin D 
given children in any attempt to reduce 
their susceptibility to convulsions. The doses 
needed to do this in the rats were so big 
that growth of the young animals was 
slowed, they became almost bald and their 
skin showed damage. 
His report appears in the JoURNAL OF THE 
Mount Sinat Hosprrat (May-June). 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Best Job Outlook for 
Chemists in Next Decade 


> HIGH SCHOO! 


urged to prepare for careers in chemistry 


, 
graduates are being 


or chemical engineering when they enter 
college in the fall. 

The outlook for jobs in these fields dur 
ing the next five to ten years is the best 
it ever has been, Charles S. Munson, chain 
man of the board of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association, Inc., has reported 

He pointed to an increasing shortage in 
the number of chemists and chemical en 
gineers who are available to the chemical 
industry. Also a factor, he said, is the fast 
growth of the industry over the past few 
years, a growth which will continue. 


‘In view of U dependence on science 
for both military security and civilian liv 
ing standards,” Mr. Munson said, “the pres 
ent and probable future shortage of aed 
chemists and other technologists has be 
come a matter of real concern to the coun 
try at large.” 
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INVENTION 
Patent Improved Alloys 
For Electrical Rectifiers 


> IMPROVED ALLOYS of germanium, 
particularly for use in rectifiers of electricity, 
have been invented by Dr. Karl Lark-Horo 
vitz and Randall M. Whaley, La Fayette, 
Ind., and assigned to the Purdue Research 
Foundation. Dr. Lark-Horovitz is head of 
the physics department at Purdue. 

These alloys are all of the so-called N-type 
semi-conductors. They are made of german 
ium combined with such materials as copper, 
sily er, Magnesium, calcium, Zinc, strontium, 
cadmium, barium, titanium, tin, lead, nitro 
gen, vanadium, columbium, tantalum, bis 
nickel 


muth, chromium, uranium, cobalt, 


or palladium. Patent number is 2,600,997. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 
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ciples of plant and animal biology are here 
related to the high school student's own ex 
periences. Excellent photographs add to clarity 


and interest 


ILLNESS AND HEALTH SERVICES IN AN AGING 


PoPpULATION—G., St. J. Perrott, Antomio Ciocco, 
George Baehr, Leonard S. Rosenfeld and 
others—Govt. Printing Office, PHS Publica 
tion No. 170, 68 p., paper, 25 cents. Our 


population is growing older and long-term, 
debilitating illnesses become increasingly preva 


lent with advancing years 
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THe NATURE AND Properties or Sos: A Col 
lege Text of Edaphology—T. Lyttleton Lyon, 
Harry O. Buckman and Nyle Brady—Mac 


C 
p., tllus., $5.75. Drastical 


millan, 5th ed., 59 
ly revised to incorporate the flood of new ad 
vances A text for college sophomores and 
juniors 


THe New Man In Soviet PsycuHotocy —Ra\ 


THE THEORY OF 


THe Woripo View or Puysics—C. F. v. 


Refugee Interview Project in Europe here 
shows how the Russian view of human per- 
sonality has changed since the revolution and 
tells how the official party line dehnes what 


research should be done in psychology. 


THE OXIDATION STATES OF THE ELEMENTS AND 
THEIR POTENTIALS IN AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS 
Wendell M. Latumer—Prentice-Hall, 2d. ed., 
392 p., $10.00. Study questions are included 
in the Appendix so that the book can be used 
as a text for advanced inorganic chemistry. 


Angus Camp 
Survey Research 


THe Prope Evect A PRESIDENT 
bell and Robert L. Kahn 
Center, University of Michigan, 73 p., paper, 
$i.50. Report of a study carried out in con 
nection with the election of 1948. 


John C, 
American Psychiatric 


PsYCHIATRY AND MEpIcAL EDUCATION 
Whitehorn, Chairman 
Association, 164 p., $1.00. Reporting the 1951 
Conference on Psychiatric Education, includ 
ing the recommendations for broadening the 
biological concepts of medical students so that 
they can see patients as whole persons, 

SyMMeETRY—Hermann Weyl—Princeton Unive 

sity Press, 168 p., illus., $3.75. Displaying the 

great variety of applications of symmetry in 
art and in nature and explaining the philo 
sophical-mathematical meaning of symmetry. 

For the general reader who is not allergic to 

some mathematics. 


Revativiry—C. Moller—Ox 
ford University Press, 386 p., $7.00. An ac 
count of the classical theory of relativity in 
which all quantum effects are disregarded. A 
text for advanced physics students, by the 
professor of mathematical physics at the Uni 
versity of Copenhagen. 


THEORY oF SUPERCONDUCTIVITY—M. von Laue, 


translated by Lothar Meyer and William Band 

fcademic Press, 140 p., illus., $4.00. A 
book for physicists originating in the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institut of Berlin. 


Weiz 
University of Chicago Press, 219 p., 
A philosophical work written by the 


sacker 
$3.75. 
German scientist over a period of years as the 
ideas of the author and his colleagues devel 








mond A. Bauer—Harvard University Press, oped. 
229 p., $4.00. The held director of Harvard's Science News Letter. June 28, 1952 

ERRATA, Vol. 61, Nos. 1-26, January-June, 1952 

PAGE TITLE BEGINS CORRECTION 

34 Most Powerful X-ray Used on animals only at present. 

66 & 69 Cover Picture The butterfly is a Variegated Fritillary, not a 
Painted Lady. See SNL 2/16/52, p. 102. 

122 Springtime Constellations Col. 2, par. 5, line 9, 227,070 for 277,070. 

131 Air Used Par. 6, line 7, alloys for metals. 

134 Picture Drawings Par. 5, line 1, after tried, delete first. 

147 Morphine Synthesized Par. line 6, read Swiss scientist, Dr. Gilg 
Tschudi, assisted; par. 4, line 2, Dr. Tschudi 
for Miss Pschudi. 

185 Instrument Holds Par. 2, line 3, Johansen for Johnansen. 

213 Alcohol from Par. line 2, for price read raw material cost. 
Par. 2, line 5, after concentration for insert 
conversion into. 

284 Nickel-Plated Par. 2, lines 3-4, Belleville, N. J., for East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

294 Metals Melted Par. 3, line 4, coaxial for conical. 

298 Unusual Metals Col 3, Par. 5, line 3, for “it” read “a boundary 
between germanium and a metal;” line 4, 
for “it” read “a germanium device.” 

336 Do You Know? Par. read There are snakes in Madagascar but 
no poisonous ones. 
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ACOUSTICS 
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Noise Level of Cities 


> LIFE IN modern American cities, with 


increasing trafhc and industrial activities, 


ve easier to bear as methods of reduc 


will | 
ing the man-made noises are developed. 

The problem, long recognized, is now 
receiving scientific attention, the first step 
being the measurement of the loudness of 
the various noises, the second how the loud 
ness can be decreased. 

A four-year study, made in Chicago by 
scientists of the Armour Research Founda 
tion of the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
has uncovered facts not previously known. 
Traffic noise affects more people than the 
noises created by industrial plants, the study 
Trafhe noise is more prevalent and 
is also louder than industrial noises, par 
ticularly in Chicago. 

Motor trucks and stand first 
among the noise makers in traffic, the trucks 
occupying the first place. Much has already 
been done to reduce street car noises, the 
modern street car being far more quiet 
than the types in use a few years ago. Rail- 
road trains and elevated Reding ie the 
cities where they exist are also heavy noise 
makers. 


shows 


coaches 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Passenger automobiles, especially when 
new, are not accused in the Armour report 
of being noisy 


cient or defective silencing devices, especial 


although some have insufh 


All motor vehicles become 
more noisy as they increase in age. Trucks 
are noisy even when new. Trucks and 
coaches are most offensive when starting 


ly at low speeds. 


and accelerating. 

Industrial noises come largely from fac 
tory machinery and construction activities. 
Many factories, however, do not use ma 
chines that create loud noises. One-story 
buildings are said to give out less noise than 
those of the multi-story type. 
bery and grass around the factory are sug 
gested as possible means of reducing the 


Trees, shrub 


noises that otherwise might reach neighbor 
ing homes. 

The field studies made by the Armour 
Foundation in various parts of Chicago used 
the “sone” as a unit of loudness. The deci 
bel, a widely used sound unit, 
only the intensity of a noise. It is the loud 


ness that is most objectionable to the human 


measures 


ear. 
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Inspect Plane Passengers 


> IF AN 
carefully for decorative green and brown 
trying to stow don’t be 


airplane hostess looks you over 
beetles away, 
alarmed. 

For travelers as well as trucks of vege 
tables are being suspected of harboring the 
Japanese beetle, a pest in seven eastern 
states and the District of Columbia. An 
embargo is now in effect. 

Eventually this pest which invaded New 
Jersey from Japan sometime before 1916 
may reach all parts of the United States, 
but U. S. Department of Agriculture con 
trol measures are trying to slow its progress. 

The regulations are aimed at halting the 
annual beetle blitz on garden truck crops, 
flowers and fruit trees, causing damage 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of dol 
lars each year. 

Although not a pest of economic impor 
tance in Japan, the insect has found condi 
tions and the lack of natural enemies here 
ideally suited for rapid multiplication and 
spread. In spite of all man’s efforts, the 
Japanese beetle-infested regions marked off 
m U. S. Department of Agriculture maps 
is shaded areas continue to grow each 
Car. 

During 1951 more than 1,700 localities, 
cluding important military and com 
erical airfields, were scouted in 36 states. 
ne or more beetles were found in 209 
calities in 15 states. None was found in 


or west of the Great Plains states except 
for one beetle near the Los Angeles, Calif., 
airport. 

Railroads, truckers and produce shippers 
in Delaware, the District of Columbia, New 
Jersey and certain counties in Maryland, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia are subject to the quaran 
tine. 

Shipments of fresh corn on the cob, cab 
bage, apples, peaches and fresh beans in the 
pod, moving interstate to non-beetle areas, 
must be inspected or fumigated, according 
to the new regulations. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 


METEOROLOGY 


Warm Over Most of 
Nation Until Mid-July 


> MOST OF the nation can get set for 
warmer weather than usual until the middle 
of July. This is the prediction of the Weather 
Sureau’s Extended Forecast Section. 

Only the Far West can expect its weather 
to be cooler than normal before July 15. 
New England, Florida and along the Gulf 
Coast will have about the usual tempera 
tures. 

Along with warmer weather will go less 
rain for much of the nation. However, in 
the northern third of the country and in 


411 


the Rocky 
brief showers are expected to produce nor 
mal or greater than normal 
rain prior to mid-July. 

Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 


Mountain states, frequent but 


amounts of 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
America First Peopled in 
Many Waves of Migration 


> AMERICA WAS first settled by people 
from the Old World as long ago as 10,000 
years, but that was only the first in a long 
series of waves of migration. 

Immigration was greatly stepped up about 
3,500 to 4,000 years ago, when greatly in 
creased numbers came to these shores and 
spread out over the whole continent. 

This is the conclusion reached by Dr. 
Frank H. H. Roberts, Jr., of the Smith 
sonian Institution. 

These early “displaced 
probably not political refugees, Dr. 
surmises, but were probably drawn, 
our own ancestors, by the promise of an 
abundant life. 

Evidence of the early immigration waves 
is found by Dr. Roberts in the carbon-14 
dates found for samples gathered from an 


persons,” were 
Roberts 
as were 


cient sites. 
The _ oldest 10,000 
There are only a few of these 


samples are about 
years old. 
concentrated in the western part of the 
country, mostly 
the Rockies. 

There is another group of samples with 
dates between 8,000 and 8,500 years old. 
These are from the western Plains area and 
the Humbs'!dt Valley. Another group is in 
the neighborhood of 7,000 years old. 

But beginning about 3,500 to 4,000 years 
These are by 


along the eastern edge of 


ago, another group is found. 
far the most numerous and are scattered 
all over the country, indicating a great ex 
pansion of population as well as a move 
ment of peoples all over the country. 
Science News Letter, June 28, 1952 


NEW! NATIONAL SPRAYER 


LAWNS SPRAYING ROSES SHRUBS, Ere FOR APPLYING FERTILIZER 








T™ Sprays direct from your mixing 
bucket weed killers. Rose and 
Shrub sprays, etc. Also sprays any 
soluble fertilizer such as Am- 
monium Sulphate evenly and 
without burning the lawn Ne 
hand pumping, water pressure 
fereo tem does the work. 1 gal. concen- 
trated in mixing bucket makes 
10 gals. spray. Will not clog on soapy sprays. All- 
metal with filter screen. Also pumps out smal! fisn- 
ponds when . ¥— Aerates fishponds with oxygen 
from the air in few minutes. Keeps lawns, shrubs. 
fishponds in tip-top shape with less work and invest- 
ment. Pully complete. 56 day trial money back guar- 
antee. Dealers os icited. Literature on request or sept 
COD if desired plus postage. Sent prepaid with re 
mittance of $1.98. Prompt shipment 


National Laboratories 
11808 6. B. Limweed Ave., Pertignd 33. Ore. 
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e New Machines and Gadgets » 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 
6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 628. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request 
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{ FLOOR COATING based on vinyl 
resins economica protects hardu ood floor § 
lect to heavy wear. The non-slipper) 
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@ BAR MAGNET, non-electric, can 1 
tricve rifies, shot-guns 
other metallic obje 


in muddy rive 


magnets bolted t 





ig inches wide an 

cadmium pial l isscin »f is han { | 
light ropes and has a long life in th 
fresh and salt water. 
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way You _ —_— r 


Insects destroy enough U. S. wheat in 


storage each year to fill the annual wheat 


needs of at least 16.000.000 persons 


Hay put up under favorable weather con 
ditions without rain may contain 18 to 
> | 
21°% protein; the same hay, if damaged by 


rain, may contain only 11°, protein. 


combination that looks 
been 


A new tin-nicke 
like chromium has found to be a 


iustactory electroplate for automobile parts, 


domestic metalware and _ electrical ipph 








for shipping pol 


Safe ly are 


% CARBOY BOTTLES 


sonous or corrosive chemicals 


blow-molded of a light-weight, polyethylene 


shown in the photograph. The 


plastic as 


“er . , 
containers are so rugged that the steel treads 


of a 10-ton bulldozer failed to damage 
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4 j 
botties during tests 


from 13 gallons 


empty 13-gallon size 

{vatlable in sizes ranging 
7 

not break if 


to one ounce, the vessels ull 


the fluid inside freezes. 
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LIGHT burns automatically 
door 1s opened and goes out 
The assembly) 
bracket 


fo CLOSET 
as soon as the 
when the door ts closed. 
comes complete with a mi 
and nine feet of cord. 
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wenrin 
“Untin® 


oh FOLDING SEAT is made of a Steel 
covered with canvas and ts hooked 
bleachers, picnic table 
bench boards to provide a comfortable back 
support. The eastly attached unt rolls into 
a small light-weight package when not in 


jrame 


ove? seats or othe: 
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photopr ints 


st\ les a nd siz€S On a 35 


10} COMPOSING MACHINI 
ad variety Oo] type 
mm. pape) 
bod, copy 1s dialed on the « om pact ma 
chine’s letter selector, and negative disks for 
styles and sizes produce the letters. 
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